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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


There are few spots upon the habitable 
globe which present a more interesting spec- 
tacle to the philosophical mind than the Sand- 
wich Islands. Situated within the torrid zone, 
yet blessed with a balmy and temperate cli- 
mate; inhabited by a people bold, enterprising, 
and intelligent, who are just awakening to the 
pursuits of industry and the incentives of reli- 
gion, it is easy to foresee that they are destined 
to become the great focus of civilization to the 
isles that are afar off----the innumerable specks 
with which voleanoes and the coral insects, the 
mightiest and most insignificant of natural 
agents, have covered, m a manner, the vast 
extent of the southern Pacific Ocean. The 
melancholy death of captain Cook first gave 
celebrity to these islands, and from that period 
to the present they have continued to attract 
and interest the attention of the civilized 
world. 

‘They are ten in number, and are situated 
between the latitudes of 18° 50’ and 22° 20’ 
north, and from 154° 53’ to 160° 15’ west 
longitude from Greenwich. ‘They stretch 
from east south east to west north west in the 
following order. Ha-waiea, (Hah-wye-e, 


Mau-i, (Mow-ee,) Morokini, (Moro-keenee,)|na-Huararai on the west. The height of Mouna-| 


Tahu-rawe, (‘Tah-hoo-rahway,) Ranai, (Rah- 
nye,) Moro-kai, (Moro-kye,) Oahu, (O-ah- 
hoo,) Tau-ai, (‘Tow-aye,) Ni-hau, (Nee-how,) 
and ‘Tau-ra, (‘low-rah.) 


the largest of the group, is 97 miles long, 78 
broad, and contains 4000 square miles, and 
$5,000 inhabitants. 

Mau-i is separated from Ha-wai-i by a 
channel 24 miles wide, covers 600 square 
mules, and contains a population of 20,000 
people. 

O-a-hu, the most beautiful and fertile of the 
islands, is 46 miles long, and 23 bread, and 
contains 520 square miles, and 20,000 people. 

Tau-ai is about the extent of O-a-hu, and 
contains 10,000 inhabitants. 

Moro-kai tovers about 170 square miles, 
with a population of 3 or 4000. 

Tahurawe, Ranai, and Ni-hau are small 
islands but thinly peopled, and Morokini and 
Tau-ra are barren and uninhabited rocks. 

These islands are all of volcanic origin, 








Ha-wai-i, (the Owyhee of captain Cook,)| 


| outline much. more romantic and beautiful. 


| 


The shores are generally | 


southern | 


The climate is salubrious though warm, the 


mountains. 

The following sketch by the missionary, | 
Stewart, of the scenery which presented itself} 
upon his first reaching Oahu, conveys a lively | 


image of the physical aspect of these islands. | 


“ Saturday, April 26. We sailed rapidly during 
most of the night, and had the prospect of reaching 
Oahu early this morning; but our fine wind left us, 
and we are now slowly advancing along the western 


sides of Maui, Ranai, and Morokai, with the pro-| 
All the! 


montories of ‘Jahu still far before us. 
islands in sight have a mountainous and rocky ap- 
pearance, not very interesting at a distance, except 
from the wild and romantic outlines of some of their 
number. 

* Hawaii rises on every side from its broad base in 
gradual and unbroken ascent, till, like a patriarch, 
it overlooks the whole cluster to which 
name. ‘The only irregularity in its outline is occa- 
sioned by three wide-spreading arches, forming the 


|summits of the same number of mountains—Mouna- 


kea on the east, Mouna-roa on the south, and Mou- 


kea has been estimated at 18.000 feet—that of Mou- 


jna-roa at 16,000, and that of Huararai at 10,000 | 


feet above the level of the ocean. 

“ The eastern peninsula of Maui forms one un- 
broken mass, rising 10,000 feet high : but the western 
end is divided into separate mountains, and, though 
not so lofty as the eastern promontory, is thus in its 
We 
have particularly admired three lofiy peaks near 
this extremity of the island, which the natives on 


it gives | 
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mountainous and rocky, and strewed with | lands of this part of the island, and I was detained 
blocks and piles of lava and other voleanic 
matter, in various stages of decomposition. 
those parts which have been long free from 
volcanic eruptions, the soil is fertile, but the | principal point on the south side of the island. It 
general appearance of the country is uninvit- {is the crater of an extinguished voleano—the bare 
ing and barren. 
high and bold, as the rocks of white eoral so 
common throughout the Pacific, and which are pendicularly, hundieds of feet. Its 
occasionally seen here, do not form extensive} where, look like seared walls, and are fluted and fur- 
and dangerous reefs as in the more 
latitudes. 


on deck by the hour, gazing at them with delight 
as the ship lay off and on, waiting the approach ot 
low 
aay. 


* At sunrise we were close under Diamond Hill, 2 


shell of a decapitated mountain, whose bowels have 


been exhausted by fre. It is of a circular form, 
many miles in circumference, and rises, almost per- 
sides, every 
rowed from top to bottom by the washings of water 
courses, as if by artifical workmanship. They are 
also surmounted in many places by a kind of mould- 
ing of equally singular formation; and again by 


mean temperature being about 75°, and the|blocks and piles of jagged lava, having, in their 
general course of the wind north east. 
dom rains on the western shores of any of the | 
islands, although showers are frequent on the| 
eastern side, and occur almost daily on the] of the south side of Oahu burst on the eye in beau- 


[t sel-| elevation, the appearance of the parapets and battle- 


ments of a dilapidated castle. A more unique object 
can scarce be imagined. 
“ Immediately on rounding this point, the whole 


tiful panoramic view, presenting, first the bay of 
Waititi, encircled by heavy groves of the cocoa-nut 


and other luxuriant trees; then an extensive and 


|perfectly level plain, stretching two or three miles 


along the shore, and a mile or two inland; at which 
distance a variety of hills began to skirt its side, 
rising, first in gentle undulations, and then more 
abruptly, till they ran off in lofty and pointed ridges, 
ito a range of mountains dividing the island in the 
| direction of the coast, and crowning its centre with 
jtwo or three elevated peaks. Some of these hills 
linear the plain were covered only with a smooth 
rreen sward, gleaming, in the brightness of the 
morning, with all the softness and richness of vel- 
vet;—others were sprinkled here and there with 
single trees and clumps of various coloured foliage, 
ifrom the darkest of that which seemed 
almost white; and all, as they rose to the moun- 
tains, became clothed with a rich woodland growth 

“At the farther end of the plain, three or four 
miles distant, lay the town of Honoruru, to which a 
fort with its floating banner, the American consulate, 
the Mission bouse, and a cluster of masts in the har- 


green to 


bour, gave something of an aspect of civilization 
Directly in rear of the town, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, another old crater was distinguished, planted 
with a battery of guns, from which also the flag of 
the nation was waving. Beyond Honoruru, to the 
| west, lay a wide extent of open country apparently 
| under good cultivation, and terminated at a distance 
~ ten or fifteen miles, by a noble chain of moun- 
tains, the middle of which is marked by a fine stretch 
of table land. 

“ At eight o’clock we cast anchor in the open 
| roads, within a mile of the shore and town, and | had 





board say are immediately behind Lahaina, one of|a moment's opportunity for more minute observa- 


the most fertile and beautiful districts in the group, 
and the proposed site of a new missionary station. 
Tahurawe is a stretch of uninteresting and barren 
rock, at an elevation of a few hundred feet only 
above the sea. Ranai is five or six thousand feet 
high, and so regular in its contour, that it might be 
described by a segment of a circle. 


Maui, is broken into lofty peaks and spurs of moun- 
tain, jutting boldly into the sea, and imparting to 
the island an appearance of great wildness and sub- 
limity. 

* At-anchor off the harbour of Honoruru, Monday, 
Aprii 28. At twelve o'clock on Saturday night, by 
the light of a full moon, we made the south east end 
of Oahu, five miles distant. Nothing can surpass the 
wild beauty of the promontories forming the head- 


While Moro- | 
koi, immediately north of it, like the west end of 


| tion. There was much of natural beauty before us, 
|All was in a glow of brightness—but there was a 
want of life and elasticity that forced itself at once 
on the notice: a stillness—not the stillness of the 
Sabbath, though it was the first day of the week, 
but the stillness of a torrid clime, whose enervating 
and depressing temperature was plainly to be seen 
in the strong vibrations of a heated air. While 1 
gazed on the thickly crowded huts of the natives, 
seeming so many sunburnt ricks of hay, and saw 
with a glass, their naked inhabitants lounging about 
in listless inactivity, | felt that I had reached a 
strange land—a land far different from that in which 
were the habitations of my fathers, and where, till 
now, had been my home. 

* At nine o'clock, Mr. Bishop, Mr, Richards, and 
myself, with the natives William Kamahoula and 
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Richard Karaioula, accompanied the captain on 
shore. We rowed half a mile along the coral reef, 
by which the coast is here bound, and on which the 
surf breaks some hundred rods from the beach, be- 
fore coming to the narrow opening, forming the chan- 
nel into the harbour. The entrance is short,and we 
were soon in the midst of ten or fifteen ships, princi- 
pally American and English whalemen, and some 
tive or six of the native vessels, brigs and schooners, 
all anchored near to the beach, and some at moor- 
ings on the shore. The bay is small, not more than 
half a mile long, and a quarter broad, but deep and 
perfectly safe.” 


The island of Maui furmishes the same au- 
thor with the materials for another equally spi- 
rited delineation. The American missionaries 
were invited to form an establishment at La- 
haina, a village in that island. 


* The first view of this settlement,” says he, “from 
the sea and anchorage, gives too favourable an idea 
of its beauty; and the appearance of great luxuriance 
which it exhibits, does not expose the rnde and im- 
perfect cultivation of the natives. 

“ Lahaina is situated on the north west end of| 
Maui, and lies between two points projecting slight- 
ly into the ocean; one on the north, and the other 
on the south end, about two miles distant from each 
other. These, in their respective directions, termi- 
nate the view of the beach. 

* The width of the district from the sea towards 
the mountain, is from one half to three quarters of a 
mile. The whole extent included within these 
boundaries is perfectly level, and thickly covered | 
with trees and various vegetation. ‘The taste, skill,| 
and industry of an American gardener might convert | 
it into an earthly paradise; but now it every where 
appears only like the neglected grounds of a decayed | 
and deserted plantation. here is no uniformity or| 
neatness to be seen, and almost every thing seems to| 
be growing in the wildness of nature. The bread-| 
fruit trees stand as thickly as those of an irregularly | 
planted orchard, and beneath them are taro patches} 
and fish ponds, twenty or thirty yards square, filled | 
with stagnant water, and interspersed with clumps of | 
the tapa tree, groves of the banana, rows of the sugar | 
cane, and bunches of the potato and melon. All 
these flourish exuberantly from the richness of the 
soil alone, with but little attention or labour from 
the hand of man. | 

* [t scarce ever rains, not oftener than half a dozen 
times during the year: and the land is watered en- | 

*tirely by conducting the streams which rush from} 
the mountains by artificial courses on every planta- 
tion. Each farmer has a right, established by cus- 
tom, to the water every fifth day. The pathways, 
which are very narrow, are usually along these wa- 
ter trenches, 

* The number of inhabitants is about two thousand | 
five hundred. Their houses are generally not more 
than eight or ten feet long, six or eight broad, and 
from four to six high: having one small hole for a 
door, which cannot be entered but by creeping, and 
is the only opening for the admission of light and 
air. They make little use of these dwellings except 
to protect their food and clothing, and to sleep in 
during wet and cool weather, and most generally eat, 
sleep, and live in the open air, under the shade of a 
Kou, or bread-fruit tree. 

“ The land begins to rise rather abruptly about 
three-fourths of a mile from the sea, and towers into 
lofty mountains, three rude elevations of which, im- 
mediately east of Lahaina, are judged to be four 
thousand five hundred, or five thousand feet above 
the level of the ocean. From the first swell of the| 








“So far as our observation extends, this descrip- 


tion is characteristic of the whole islands. Instead of 


being the sunny and elysian fields which the imagi- 
nation of many make them, they, in fact, are only 
vast heaps of rocks in the midst of this mighty ocean, 
with here and there, at long intervals, a rich and 
luxuriant valley and plain thronged with inhabitants. 
The outlines of the whole group are wild and ro- 
mantic, and the thick and ever verdant forests which 
crown the heights of many of the mountains, give 
them a refreshing appearance. But to an eye ac- 
customed to the varied beauties of an American 
landscape, to its wildely cultivated fields, its stately 
groves, its spreading lawns and broadly gleaming 
rivers, its gardens and enclosures, its farm houses, 
country seats, villages, domes, and spires, a more 
melancholy place of exile could scarce be selected 
than the Sandwich Islands.” 


Another missionary station was at Honoru- 
ru, on the island of Oahu. 


“The day,” says our author, “ being unusually 
fine, Mr. Bingham proposed after breakfast this 
morning, that | should accompany him to the pari, 
or precipice of Kolau, about seven milesin the inte- 


|rior. Nothing short of the testimony of my own eyes 


could have made me believe that there was so much 
of the ‘sublime and beautiful’ in.the vicinity of Ho- 
noruru. 
transported in the short space of an hour, from the 
dusty plain, stagnant pools, dreary beach, and vari- 
ous desolations of the sea-side, to the freshness and 
verdure, luxuriance and bloom of a woodland region, 
where the eye rested only on objects of grandeur and 
beauty, and the ear caught no sounds amid the soli- 
tude of the forests, but the chirping of birds, the mur- 
murs of the mountain stream, or the dashing of the 
distant cascade, 

“ The path we took led up the valley immediate- 
ly in the rear of the village. As this gradually con- 
tracted from a width of three to that of one mile, the 


| scenery became more and more picturesque and de- 


lightful, till at a distance of five miles from Hono- 
ruru, it far surpasses any thing | have ever witness- 
ed. The mountains are so lofty and so graceful in 
their outlines—so rich and beautiful in their foliage 
—so diversified by dark grottos—projecting cliffs 
and spouting waterfalls—while all below presents an 
exuberance of vegetation almost incredible, that I 
cannot but think it among the finest of the exhibi- 
tions of nature, in a state of undisturbed simplicity 
and wildness, Such was the character of the sce- 
nery for the two last miles of the walk, while our 
path led successively through glade, copse, and dell, 
and was frequently, for long distances together, en- 
tirely imbowered by the interlacing branches of the 
spreading hau-tree, a species of hybiscus. 

* After ascending from one of these dank passages, 
Mr. Bingham suddenly cautioned me against the 
violence of the wind we should soon meet; at the 
same time the rushing of heavy blasts was heard, 
intimating, like the roarings ofa cataract, or the mut- 
terings of a voleano, an approach to one of the most 
sublime phenomena of nature, and, on abruptly 
turning the angle of a projecting rock, with an ad- 
miration approaching to terror, I found myself ba- 
lancing in strongly conflicting currents of air, on the 
brink of a precipice little less than a thousand feet 
in perpendicular descent, without the parapet of a 
single stone to guard against the fatal consequences 
of a false step. Immediately before me, at the foot 
of this tremendous offset, in most perfect bird’s eye 
view, lay a widely extended, cultivated, and thickly 
inhabited country, against whose distant shores the 
peaceful billows of the Pacific were rolling in ever 
varying and snowy brightness—while farther still, 












It seemed like enchantment, to find myself 





rising ground almost to the summits of these moun-| the blue waters of the ocean rose in gradual ascent, 
tains, there is nothing to be seen but the most dreary till, apparently midway between heaven and earth, 
sterility and sun-burnt vegetation, intersected by| they met the sky, in a haziness that rendered either 
gloomy ravines and frightful precipices. | distinguishable from the other, only by the regulari- 
“ Every part of the island,seen from Lahaina, wears | ty of a scarcely discernible horizon. 
the same forbidding and desolate aspect; and, after} “To the right and to the left; within a stone's 
passing either point, the eye is met only by a barren| throw of the rock on which I stood, twd richly 
sand. beach occasionally interrupted by heaps of| covered pyramidal peaks rose many thousand feet 
black lava, to which the wild dashings of a heavy | above my head; while beyond them, on either side, 
surf add double gloom. {summit after summit of mountains, whose broad 


bases were planted in the valley below, appeared in 
long perspective, till, with a semicircular sweep, 
both chains terminated in the sea by bold and ro- 
mantic headlands, rendered more picturesque by a 
partial continuation of detached cliffs and islets. In 
full view behind, was the beautiful valley through 
which we had ascended, gradually sinking, from the 
very spot on which we stood, to the now miniature 
town and port of Honoruru, beyond which again 
rose‘ the illimitable sea.’ 

“The sublimity of the whole was not a little in- 
creased by the almost overwhelming sounds of the 
trade wind, as it swept along the mountains, which 
resisted its progress to this narrow pass, and through 
which it rushed with irresistible velocity and power, 
bearing in its broad current and whirling eddies, 
leaves, sand, and even pebbles, which might claim 
the name of stones. Such was the effect of this, 
that though every thing far and near gleamed in the 
brightness of a cloudless sky and noonday sun, | 
could scarce resist the impression that we were stand- 
ing amid the ragings of a tempest—an illusion not 
diminished by the harsh screams of the sea gull and 
cry of the tropic bird, as they passed us on rapid 
wing to the lofty peaks above, or hastened again to 
sail in the calmer regions beneath our feet.” 

(To be continued.) 


—<=>——. 


Notice of the Tockoa and Tallulah Falls in 
Georgia; by A. Foster. 
From Silliman’s American Journal of Science, &c. July, 1828. 


In a southern excursion during the autumn of 1827, 
[ visited the Table Mountain in Pendleton, S. C., and 
the Tockoa and Tallulah Falls in Habersham, Ga. 
Those only who have visited and contemplated this 
interesting section of our country can justly appre- 
ciate the beauty and magnificence, and the wildness 
and sublimity of the natural scenery around the 
southern termination of the Blue Ridge. 

ft is not now in my power to gratify the curiosity 
of my northern friends, by describing every thing 
that delighted or astonished our little party of tra- 
vellers. But to the admirer of his Creator’s works, 
never yet in their native richness and variety des- 
cribed by the geographer, sketched by the artist, or 
sung by the poet, permit a traveller to recommend 
an excursion along the western and mountainous 
border of North and South Carolina and Georgia. 
If you have imagined southern scenery to be tame 
and uniform, your disappointment, like my own, will 
be most gratifying and complete. A brief sketch of 
the two principal falls is all that will at this time be 
attempted. 

Tockoa Fall is in a small creek of the same name, 
just before it runs into the Tugaloo, one hundred 
and fifty miles above Augusta. The perpendicular 
fall is one hundred and eighty-six feet, measured by 
aline. It is surrounded by no wild scenery. The 
rivulet, disturbed by no rapids, moves with a gentle 
current, and drops without warning into a beautiful 
basin below, expanding into fine rain before it reaches 
the bottom; and the breeze, which always plays 
there, spreads a thick spray around, and ornaments 
the falling water, the rock and the shrubbery, with 
rainbows. A carriage road is within a stone’s throw 
of the fall, and our party rode to the base and to the 
summit of the precipice. 

Two beech trees grow near the base, which are 
so closely covered with names down into the very 
ground, that he who will carve his own, must intrude 
upon a present occupant. . Old and venerable names 
have been obliterated to give a conspicuous position 
to some young aspirant for immortality. These 
beeches, said a lady of our party, are the political 
world in miniature. 

The Tockoa produces a sensation rather of the 
beautiful than the sublime—it pleases, but does not 
terrify—it satisfies, but does not overwhelm the ex- 
pectation. It isa fine preparation for the tremen- 
dous scenery which awaits the traveller sixteen miles 
northward. 

The rapids of Tallulah are in Georgia, ten miles 
above the union of the Tallulah and Chatooga rivers, 
which form the Tugaloo, five miles from South Ca- 
rolina, and about twenty miles from the line of North 
Carolina. The river, which is forty yards wide above 
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the rapids, is forced, for a mile and a fourth, through 
a range of mountains, into a channel scarcely twenty 
feet broad. The mountain receives the water into 
a broad basin, surrounded by solid rock one hundred 
feet in height. Here the stream pauses in anticipa- 
tion of the awful gulf,—then rushes down a cataract 
forty feet,—then hurrying through a narrow winding 
passage, dashing from side to side against the pre- 
cipice, and repeatedly turning at right angles, is pre- 
cipitated one hundred feet—and in a moment after 
fifty feet more—and then making many short turns, 
it rushes down three or four falls of twenty and ten 
feet. The sum of the fall in the distance of a mile 
is estimated at three hundred and fifty feet. 

The rapids, however splendid, apart from the sub- 
limity with which they are surrounded, are only an 
appendage to the stupendous banks of solid rock, 
descending almost perpendicularly to the water on 
both sides of the river, and varying in the distance 
of a mile from seven hundred to one thousand feet 
in height, so that the stream literally passes that dis- 
tance through the mountain, or rather through the 
highlands that connect two mountains. 


The visiter approaches from the west, finds an easy 
descent for the last mile, and drives his carriage to 
the very edge of the gulf. No unusual appearances 
of pointed rocks or broken lands admonish him that 
the rapids are near, till suddenly he sees the opening | 
abyss. 
till he looks down upon the water. Instantly his 
mind surrenders itself to the overwhelming sensation 
of awe and amazement. He neither speaks nor 
smiles—and even a jest or smile from a friend is 
painful to his feelings, which, particularly with the 
ladies, (as at the Niagara Falls,) are often relieved 
by weeping. Some of our company, hurrying down 
to the brink without giving the mind time to collect 
itself, experienced dizziness and faintness, and were 
compelled to crawl back. 

Here are no artificial embellishments. The sce- 
nery wears the artless robe of nature’s wildness. 
lhe romantic variety, magnificence and sublimity of 
Jehovah’s works are untouched by human hands. 
Che rapids are in the bosom of a forest, in which are 
seen burrows of foxes and dens of rattlesnakes, and 
in which are heard the howling of wolves and the 
screaming of eagles,—there the wild deer bound 
gracefully through the small bushes, and pass the 
trees rifted by lightning. 

In front of the spectator, the perpendicular face of 
the rock on the opposite shore, presenting an endless 
variety of figures and colours,—brown, white, azure 
and purple—overhanging, receding, angular and 
square surfaces—figures in bas-relief, ornamented 
with shrubbery—small rivulets falling in graceful 
cascades down the precipice—the opening abyss, 
lined with massive rock—the foaming, roaring water, 
at the bottom encircled by rainbows, all seen at one 
view, produce sensations unutterable. The feeling 
once enjoyed you desire to recall, but it can be re- 
called only by placing yourself again upon the spot. 
Nor does the scenery lose its power by long and mi- 
nute examination. I lingered about the rapids three 
days, and the effect was rather heightened by new 
discoveries, than weakened by familiarity. 





The most magnificent general view is from a part 
of the precipice which projects over the abyss twenty 
feet, and which is gained by a descent of fifteen feet. 
This is half way between the commencement and 
termination of the rapids, near the highest part of 
the mountain through which they pass, not less than 
one thousand feet above the water, and affords the 
best view of the second and third falls, one of which 
is almost under the projection. Our company had 
just gained this site, sufficiently agitated with our) 
situation, when instantly a peal of thunder burst 
over us, and the rain descended upon us. The young 
ladies took shelter under a projecting bank, from 
which one step might have precipitated them one 
thousand feet into the foaming river,--the rest of 
the party crowded under a single umbrella, upon the 
point of the oferhanging rock. The rock-house, 
formerly the entrance of the Indian’s paradise, but 
now the eagle’s habitation, was before us—the earth 
in front and on either hand opencd wide and deep— 
over us roared the thunder—under us, at about the 
same distance, were seen and heard the pouring and 


dashing of the cataracte—* heaven’s red artillery” 
played around—and the wind swept by with great 
violence. At this moment a large pine near us was 
rifted by the lightning, and its trunk entirely splin- 
tered to the: ground. Echo answered echo from side 
to side, rumbling long and loud, through the caverns 
of the broken mountain. We all trembled, and look- 
ed at each other in silence. In half an hour the 
cloud passed over—the wind slept—the sun, casting 
its brilliant rainbows round the falls, spread over the 
wilderness a mild and enchanting serenity, and we 
pursued our discoveries with augmented interest. 

This, however, was the most sublime and awful 
hour of my life. Perhaps few have ever been favour- 
ed with a display more magnificently impressive of 
the power and presence of Omnipotence. Heaven 
and earth seemed to display their most terrific ope- 
rations, and conspired to make us feel our own 
feebleness. 

The Rock House is an entrance apparently ten 
feet square, leading into the perpendicular face of 
the rock, too far down the side to be accessible. We 
were informed by the guide of an Indian tradition, 
that this is the door of paradise. They had frequent- 
ly traced their lost companions to this spot, and could 


ny are endeared to him, and on retiring he says, “ n« 
day of my life has passed more agreeably or mor 
profitably.” The best judges, however, unanimously 
express a preference for the Rapids of Tallulah. As 
at the Table Mountain, so also (wo days at least shouid 
be devoted to the Rapids. 

Mud Creek Fall is twenty-five miles north of Tal- 
lulah. I did not visit it, but was informed that the 
whole fall of this cataract is two hundred and eighty 
feet; that it isin a large creek, and the effect emi- 
nently interesting. 

The Currihee Mountain, one mile from the Tockoa 
Fall, affords a rich reward for the toil of gaining its 
summit. On the north is a view of the Blue Ridge. 
surpassed in its prospect of “ mountains piled on 
mountains,” perhaps by no other site in the United 
States. On the south, Georgia and South Carolina, 
with the exception of a few plantations on the Tuga- 
loo, present one unbroken forest, as far as the sight 
extends. As you traverse this forest you will some 
times see splendid situations insulated from the rest 
of the world, in the fertile vallies, surrounded by the 
conveniences, the elegancies, and the domestic re- 
finements of social lifer The fertility of the soil, the 
salubrity of the climate, the vicinity of boat nav igat 


never hear of them again; since which no Indian} tion, in a word, every natural advantage unites t 


has been known to hunt alone near the Rapids of 


Tallulah. At present the less superstitious eagle 


He advances cautiously, from tree to tree, | finds this a safe retreat to rear her young. 


There are three places of descent to the bed of the 
river; two of these meet at the same place, and the 
other leads to the bottom of the upper fall. ‘The 
other falls have been approached very seldom, and 
only by fording up the stream. Both descents can- 
not easily be performed the same day; the upper one 
to the fall, is the most interesting. To look out at 
the opening of this deep gulf pays the excessive fa- 
tigue of the lower descent, but.the view from several 
positions above, produces the most enchanting effect 
of grandeur and sublimity. 

At these rapids I very forcibly felt the influence by 
which the primitive worshippers selected grand and 
terrible scenes as the most favourable places to hold 
converse With the Deity. The mountain's top-—the 
deep valley—the base of the waterfall—and the 
mouth of the grotto, were selected by the rude in- 
habitants of untaught nations as the dwelling place 
of a presiding divinity. 

I left this place with an unsatisfied curiosity, con- 
vinced that a year might have been consumed in ex- 
amining every object interesting to a scientific tra- 
veller. 

In preferring the Rapids to the Table Mountain, 
as I decidedly do, in common with many of superior 
taste in scenery, I would object to no part of the ad- 
miration so justly and so largely bestowed on the 
latter. Each presents scenes like no other in the 
United States; the one is so perfectly unlike the 
other, and both are so remarkable, that a visit to the 
one, in no respect, supersedes the propriety of seeing 
the other. 

The effect from the top of the Table Rock is one 
unmixed overwhelming sensation of the sublime. 
As the spectator walks along the edge of the sloping 
precipice forathird of a mile, his mind demands 
time for expansion to receive the full influence of its 
new situation. This is accomplished by fixing the 


attention upon each object separately,—the falls of 


Slicking before him—the plantations below him—the 
mountains around him—and the broad bosom of the 
forest spreading every way :—but the effect of the 
precipice under him prevails over all other emotions. 
As the spectator walks half a mile under the preci- 
pice, the height of which is at this distance about 
seven hundred and thirty feet, and the base of which 
contains a narrow path, midway between the summit 
and base of the mountain, a variety of emotions is 
enjoyed, too complex to be definitely described. Ob- 
jects pleasing, novel, beautiful and sublime, are every 
moment demanding his attention. On the summit 
his countenance is grave, his words few, and his im- 
agination strongly excited. At the base his counte- 
nance is lighted up, and his conversation animated 
and brilliant. For his visit to the summit he feels 
rewarded, and his mind has expanded. With his 
visit to the base he is more than satisfied ; he is de- 
lighted ; his feelings have been kindled—the compa- 


persuade us that cultivated plantations, elegant and 
happy homes, and spires of churches, may one day 
be seen from the Currihee, as they are now from the 
top of Mount Holyoke. 


REMARKS. 


The mountain rock through which the Tallulah 
passes, is of a dark gray, sometimes approaching a 
blue colour. The first bed of rocks, descending per- 
haps one hundred and fifty feet, is irregularly broken 
into masses of all forms and sizes; then succeed others 
with long parallel seams, dipping in a regular line 
with the fall of the river. These rest upon a third 
class of rocks, solid and of a light gray, which form 
the bed of thestream. The Indians say that no fish 
(not even the smallest minnow,) are found above the 
Rapids. 

Springs impregnated with lime and iron are found 
in the vicinity. Alum, and a hill containing a mine- 
ral resembling coal, are situated below the Rapids. 

A few white pine and hemlock trees grow upon 
the Rapids. They are the only trees of the kind 
which | have seen in South Carolina or Georgia, and 
gentlemen from both these states were of our party 
who had never before seen the species. None of our 
company had seen the spruce pine in these states 
We noticed eight species of oaks—white, red, black. 
spanish, post, black-jack, chesnut and live oak. 


ani 
FROM 
PALESTINE: 
A Poem by Bishop Heber. 


Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, 

Mourn, widow’'d queen, forgotten Sion, mourn ! 
Is this thy place, sad City, this thy throne, 
Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone ‘ 
While suns unblest their angry lustre fling, 

And way-worn pilgrims seek the scanty spring ’— 


Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy 
view’d? 
Where now thy might, which all those kings sub- 


dued? 
No martial myriads muster in thy gate ; 
No suppliant nations in thy Temple wait; 
No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among, 
Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song : 
But lawless Force, and meagre Want is there, 
And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear ; 
While cold Oblivion, ’mid thy ruins laid, 
Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade. 
* * * * * * 
For sad the scenes Judwa’s plains disclose, 
A dreary waste of undistinguish'd woes: 
See War untir’d his crimson pinions spread, 
And foul Revenge, that tramples on the dead ! 
Lo, where from far the guarded fountains shine, 
Thy tents, Nebaioth, rise, and, Kedar, thine! 
*Tis yours the boast to mark the stranger’s way, 
And spur your headlong chargers on the prey, 
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Or rouse your nightly numbers from afar, 
And on the hamlet pour the waste of war; 
Nor spare the hoary head, nor bid your eye 
Revere the sacred smile of infancy. 
Such now the clans, 
Where waves 
reed; 
And theirs the soil, where, curling to the skies, 
Smokes on Samaria’s mount lier scanty sacrifice. 
While Israel’s sons, by scorpion curses driven, 
Outcasts of earth, and reprobate of heaven, 
Through the wide world in friendless exile stray, 
Remorse and shame sole comrades of their way, 
With dumb despair their country’s wrongs 







































whose fiery coursers feed 


on Kishon’s bank the 


whispering 


behold, 


if at thy name like sheep the mountains tled, 
And haughty Sirion bow’d his marble head ;— 
To Israel's woes a pitying ear incline, 
And raise from earth thy long-neglected vine! 
bier rifled fruits behold the heathen bear, 
And wild-wood boars her mangled clusters tear! 
Was it for this she stretch’d her peopled reign 
From far Euphrates to the western main? 
For this, o’er many a hill her boughs she threw, 
And her wide arms like goodly cedars grew 
For this, proud Edom slept beneath her shade, 
And o’er the Arabian deep her branches play’d? 
O feeble boast of transitory power ! 
Vain, fruitless trust of Judah's h: appier hour! 
Not such their hope, when through the 
main 
The cloudy wonder led the warrior train: 
Not such their hope, when through 
night 
The torch of heaven diffus'd its friendly light : 
Not, when fierce Conquest urg'd the onward war, 
And hurl’d stern Canaan from his tron car : 
Nor, when five monarchs led to Gibeon’s fig 
In rude array, the harness’d Amorite : 
Yes—in that hour, by mortal accents stay’d, 
The lingering sun his fiery wheels delay'd ; 
The moon, ovedient, trembled at the sound, 
Curb’d her pale car, and check’d her mazy round! 
Let Sinai tell—for she beheld his might, 
And God’s own darkness veil’d her mystic height: 
(He, cherub-borne, upon the whirlwind rode, 
And the red mountain like a furnace glow’d :) 
Let Sinai tell—but who shall dare recite 
His praise, his power,—-eternal, infinite 
Awe-struck I cease ; nor bid my strains aspire, 
Or serve his altar with unhallow’d fire. 
Such were the 
fate, 
And such the glories of their infant state 
-Triumphant race! and did your power decay 
Fail’d the bright promise of your early day? 
No :—by that sword, which, red with heathen gore, 
A giant spoil, the stripling champion bore; 
By him, the chief to farthest India known, 
The mighty master of the iv’ry throne ; 
In heaven's own strength, 
foes, 
Victorious Salem’s lion banner rose: 
Before her footstool prostrate nations lay, 
And vassal tyrants crouch beneath her sway. 
—And he, the kingly sage, whose restless mind 
Through nature’s mazes wander'd unconfin’d ; 
Who ev'ry bird, and beast, and insect knew, 
And spake of every plant that quaffs the dew ; 
To him were known—so Hagar’s offspring tell—- 
The powerful sigil and the starry spell, 
The midnight call. hell’s shadowy legions dread, 
And sounds that burst the slumbers of the dead. 
rs nce all his might; for who could these oppose 
ud Tadinor thus, and Syrian Balbec rose. 
9 t e’en the works of toil:ng Genii fall, 
And vain was Estakhar’s enchanted wall. 
ln frantic converse with the mournful wind, 
There oft the houseless Santon rests reclin‘d; 


the 


ht, 


cares 


high towering 


ears 


The voices of the dead, and songs of other years. 


And, dead to glory, only burn tor gold ! 
O Thou, their Guide, their Father, and their} 
Lord, 
Lov'd for thy mercies, for thy power ador'd! 
if at thy name the waves forgot their force, 
And retluent Jordan sought his trembling source ; 


parted 


fields of 


that watchd o'er Israel's 


o’er her 


Strange shapes he views, and drinks with wond'ring | And the pale 
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Such, the faint echo of departed praise, 
Still sound Arabia’s legendary lays; 
And thus their fabling bards delight to tell 


| How lovely were thy tents, O Israel! 
| For thee hi: 


iv’ry load Behemoth bore, 

| And far Sofala teem’d with golden ore; 

| Thine all the arts that wait on wealth’s increase, 

}Or bask and wanton in the beam of peace. 

|} When Tyber slept beneath the eypress gloom, 
And silence 
|Or ere to Greece the builder's skill was known, 
Or the light chisel brush'd the 
| Yet here 


Parian stone ; 

nurs’d her infant fire, 

aid of friendly Tyre. 

then in awful state 

rear d its everlasting gate. 

a workman steel, no pond’rous axes rung; 

tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung. 

Vi yjestic silence ! then the hi arp awoke, 

Thee ymbal cl ang’d, the deep-voie'd trumpet spoke; 

And Salem spre vad her suppliant arms abroad, 

View'd the descending flame, and bless’d the present 
God! . 

Nor shrunk she then, when, raging deep and loud, 

seat o’er her soul the billows of the proud. 

‘en they, who, dragg'd to Shinar’s fiery sand, 
Till’d with reluctant strength the stranger's land; 
Who sadly told the slow-revolving years, 

And steep’d the captive’s bitter bread with tears ; 

Yet oft the ir hearts with kindling hopes would burn, 

Their destin’d triumphs, and their glad return, 

And their sad lyres, which, silent and unstrung, 

In mournful ranks on Babel’s willows hung, 

Would oft awake to chant their future fame, 

And from the skies their ling’ring Saviour claim. 

His promis’d aid could every fear control ; 

This nerv’d the warrior’s arm, this steel’d the mar- 
tyr’s soul! 


fair Science 
| artist 
\" hen tower’d the 


The 'T 


I empe 
i 


Fann’d by the 


palace, 


} Lil Ae Some 


; 
| 
; 
| 


Nor vain their hope:—Pright beaming through 
the sky, 

surst in full blaze the Day-spring from on high; 
Earth’s utmost isles exulted at the sight, 
And crowding nations drank the erient light. 
Lo, star-led chiefs Assyrian odours bring 
And bending Magi seek their infant King! 
Mark’d ye, where, hov'ring o’er his radiant head, 
Ihe dove’s white wings celestial glory shed ? 
Daughter of Sion! virgin queen! 
| Clap the glad hand, aud lift the exulting voice! 
He comes,—but not in regal splendour drest, 
| The haughty diadem, the Tyrian vest; 
| Not arin’d in flame, all glorious from afar, 
} Of hosts the chieftam, and the lord of war: 
| Messiah comes: 


| 
| 


rejoice 


let furious discord cease : 

| Be peace on earth before the Prince of Peace! 

| Disease and anguish feel his blest control, 

And howling fiends release the tortur’d soul; 
i The gladness hell’s dark caves lume, 
|} And Mercy broods above the distant gloom. 


beams of 


Thou palsied earth, with noonday night o’erspread! 
Thou sick’ning sun, so dark, so deep, so red! 
Ye hov’ring ghosts, that throng the starless air, 
| Why shakes the earth? why fades the light? declare! 
| Are those his limbs, with ruthless scourges torn ? 
| His brows, all bleeding with the twisted thorn? 
| His the pale form, the meek forgiving eye 
| Rais’d from the cross in patient agony ? 
—Be dark, thou sun—tiiou noonday night, 


arise, 
ioe hide, oh hide, 


the dreadful sacrifice! 
Ye faithful few, by bold affection led, 
Who round the Saviour’s cross your sorrows shed, 
Not for his sake ‘Four tearful vigils keep ;— 
| Weep for your country, for your children weep! 
|—Vengeance! thy fiery wing their race pursu’d ; 
Thy thirsty poniard blush’d with infant blood. 
Rous’d at thy call, and panting still for game, 
The bird of war, the Latian eagle 
Then Judah rag’d, 
Drunk with the 
| He saw his sons 


came. 
by ruffian Discord led, 
st amy carnage of the dead: 
b y dubious s laughter fall, 


And war without, and death within the wal 


| 
| 
held the lonely woods of Rome; | 
| 


| 


_ Secret LL 


E’en they, when, high above the dusty fight, 
Their burning Temple rose in lurid light, 





To their lov’d altars paid a parting groan, 





And in their country’s woes forgot their own. 


As ’mid the cedar courts, and gates of gold, 


The trampled ranks in miry carnage roll'd, 
To save their Temple every hand essay’d, 


And with cold fingers grasp’d the feeble blade : 
Through their torn veins reviving fury ran, 
And life's last anger warm’d the dying man! 


But heavier far the fetter’d captive’s doom ! 


| To glut with sighs the iron ear of Rome! 
| To swell, slow- ~pacing by the car's tall side, 


The stoic tyrant’s philosophic pride; 

To flesh the lion’s rav’nous jaws, or feel 

The sportive fury of the fencer’s steel ; 

Or pant, deep plung’d beneath the sultry mine, 

For the light gales of balmy Palestine. 

* * * * * * 

Yet shall she rise ;—but not by war restor’d, 

Not built in murder,—planted by the sword. 

Yes, Salem, thou shalt rise: thy Father's aid 

Shall heal the wound his chaste ning hand has made; 
Shall judge the proud oppressor’s ruthless sway, ' 
And burst his brazen bonds, and cast his cords away. 
Then on your tops shall deathless verdure spring; 

Break forth, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, sing ! 

No more your thirsty rocks shall frown forlorn, 

The unbeliever's jest, the heathen’s scorn ; 

The sultry sands shall tenfold harvests yield, 

And a new Eden deck the thorny field, * 
E’en now, perchance, wide-waving o’er the land, 

That mighty Angel lifts his golden wand, 

Courts the bright vision of descending power, 

ells every gate, and measures every tower; 

And chides the tardy seals that yet detain 

Thy Lion, Judah, from his destin’d reign! 


And who is He? the vast, the awful form, 
Girt with the whirlwind, sandal‘d with the storm ? 


A western cloud around his limbs is spread, 
His crown a rainbow, and a sun his head. | 
To highest heaven he lifts his kingly hand, 


And treads at once the ocean and the land ; 

And, hark! his voice amid the thunder’s roar, 

‘His dreadful voice, that time shall be no more! 

Lo! cherub hands the golden courts prepare, 

Lo! thrones arise, and every saint is there; 

Earth’s utmost bounds confess their awful sw ay, 

The mountains worship, and the isles obey ; 

Nor sun nor moon they nced,—nor day, nor night; 
| God is their temple, and the Lamb their light: 
| And shall not Israel's sons exulting come 

| Hail the glad beam, and claim their ancient home? 
| On David’s throne shall David's offspring reign, 

| And the dry bones be warm with life again. 

| Hark ! white-rob’d crowds their dee p hosannas raise, 

And the hoarse flood repeats the sound of praise ; 
| Ten thousand harps attune the mystic song, 

Ten thousand thousand saints the strain prolong; 


. ““Worthy the Lamb! omnipotent to Save, 

1 Who died, who lives, triumphant o’er the grave !” }o 
; eltabea 

| THE CONFESSION OF UNBELIEF. 

| There is no other devil than a man’s propen- 

| sities, 

no other hell than his unhappiness of 

| mind, 

| her God tl inci 

| no other God than a principle of 


good in himself, 
no other heaven than a happiness of 


mind, 

no other judgment than what he fee!s 
daily, 

no rewards or punishments after this 
life, 


And the scriptures are good for any thing and 


Wide-wasting Plague, peu Famine, mad Despair, good for nothing. 


And dire Debate, and clamorous Strife was there: 

| Love, strong as Death, retain’d his might no more, 
parent drank her children’s gore. 

| Yet they, who wont to roam th’ ensanguin’d plain, 
| And spurn with fell delight their kindred slain; 











We are insensibly led to approve what we have 


learned to suffer without being shocked ; and what 4 


we heartily approve we are not far from adopting 
Hunter. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 


OPINION OF JUDGE KING, quiet, and peaceable possession. 


In resuming the examination of this opinion, | Ptecis« ly as did the defendants before Judge 
[ shall first attempt to show that the case of| Gibson. 


the Commonwealth vs. Morris, Vaux, Read, | 





Under these circumstances, Shotwell and his! 


| show that at the time of the entry of Shotwell] viewing their entry as forcible; inasmuch as it 
and others, the four monthly meetings had full,| comes clearly and fully within his own descrip- 
‘They stood} tion of that offence. 


It would seem, however, that his idea of what 


jis necessary to constitute a forcible entry has 
j}materially changed since the date of his report; 


le ° r ¢ ne ‘ aka < . ~ ‘ ie 
and others, was not calculated to strengthen| company, with a view * to take a short cut at) for he now tells us that “the entry must be 
or support the opinion which Judge King has| Possession,” enter the premises and commence made by actual force and intimidation:”* whereas 


given. 


The citation of this case appears to breaking down the wall, for the purpose of| under his former definition of it, the entering 


me to be particularly unfortunate, because if erecting a gate, and thus obtaining a right of} in might be peaceably made, and yet the act be 


it proves any thing, it shows clearly that Shot- 
well, and those with him, were guilty of a for- 
cible entry. 

The defendants in that suit had held peace- 
able possession of the property. Fox, availing 
himself of the departure of one of them from 
the country, entered on the premises, fenced 
the lot and granted libeity to another person 
to erect a meeting-house on a part of it. The 
building was commenced when the defendants 
received intelligence of these proceedings—| 
they entered the lot, cut down the fence, re- 
moved the frame of the building, and érected| 
a tenement in which they pliced a tenant. | 
Fox sued them for forcible entry. In charg- 
ing the jury, on this case, Judge Gibson re- 
marked: ** the courts now say that where the 
object is to take a short cut at possession, they 
will not countenance forcible entries.”” This 
observation is made respecting the conduct of 
Fox, in entering on premises, of which the 
defendants had quiet and peaceable possession,| | What constitutes a forcible entry, seems to 
and attempting to appropriate them to his own| be a question which the Judge has much difl- 
use. ‘lhe determination of the courts, asthere| culty in precisely determining, even with the 
expressed, is certainly a wise and necessary| help of Blackstone and Viner. He seems to 
one, toensure the right of property to peace-| avoid a full view of the subject, and giving it only 
able owners, and it points out most clearly|a side glance, assumes as a definition the most 
the illegality and impropriety of the method | violent and outrageous form in which the of- 
taken by Shotwell and others, to procure pos-| fence is ever presented, and where actual force 
session of the burial ground. | or injury is resorted to. Possibly, a short ex- 

In this respect, Shotwell and his company tract from a description of the offence given by 
are circumstanced precisely as Fox was—and| himself, Judge Shaler, and Thomas I. Whar- 
so fully was the court and jury satisfied of the|ton, in their report on the penal code, pre- 
illegality of his entry, that they not only ac-|sented to the last session of our legislature, | 
quitted the defendants of all guilt in forcibly} may remove some of the obscurities in which 
ejecting him, but even mulct him into the costs| his mind seems to have been involved, and _as- 


acts, as those of Shotwell and others, so done, | 
and for such objects, that Judge Gibson very | 
properly declares the determination of the| 
courts to show no countenance ; and had these | 
men held possession, his decision would sus-} 
tain the committee of the four monthly meet- | 
ings in entering on the premises and disseizing | 
them. ‘Their possession, according to their| 
own showing, would not be “a quiet and) 
peaceable,’ but ‘*a mere scrambling posses-| 
sion;’” and therefore had they been “ turned | 
out,”’ they would “not be protected by the! 
statutes of forcible entry. Such is the obvious! 
application of the case cited by Judge King, 
to the facts in evidence before him, and it is} 
difficult to conceive how, with his * full note’? | 
of it before him, he could have so entirely mis-| 
construed it, as to adduce it in support of an| 
opinion to which it is directly opposed in all its | 
| bearings. 


way, or possession of the property. Itis to such}, 


‘ground as fully “ the inheritance” 


a forcible entry. 


His quotation from Russel, 413. 3 Bacon's 
Abridgment, &c., if it applies at all to the 


case, appears to me to imply a great deal too 


much, to be consistent with other parts of his 
opinion. ‘The only inference tobe drawn from 
the use he has made of it, in reference to the 
facts before him, is, that he considers the burial 
of Green- 
street meeting, as a man’s own “ dwelling- 
house or castle;’’ that it was “ forcibly detain- 
ed from them,” by the representatives of the 
four monthly meetings, “ who claim the bare 
custody of it,’’ and therefore the relators, in 
breaking down the wall, “cannot be guilty of 
forcible entry.” 

Such a construction, and it appears to me to 
be the only one that can have any possible 
bearing on the case, directly contradicts the 
admissions which the judge has previously 
made. He has fully recognised the four month- 
ly meetings of Philadelphia as joint tenants with 
Green-street, and consequently having at least 
EQUAL rights with that meeting. He also ad- 


|mits that they have possession by a tenant, re- 


siding on the property, under ‘a lease which 
binds him to “ permit the dwelling or abiding 
on the premises of no other person or persons 
than his own family, without the consent of the 
committee” representing those four monthly 
meetings. If the burial ground is the * inhe- 
ritance”’ of Green-street, it is both the ** inherit- 
ance”’ and “the possession” of the other four 
meetings—and of the two parties, to the issue 
before him, Green-street, rather than the four 





of prosecution. In the case before Judge) sist him in forming a more correct idea of the 
King, the four monthly meetings stood exactly | matter when another ease of the kind may be 
in the situation of Morris, Vaux, and Read,|submitted to his decision. “If any person, 
the defendants before Judge Gibson. That| after entering peaceably, shall turn out by force, 
they were in peaceable and quict possession of| Or frighten by threats, or other circumstances 
the cemetery is admitted by the Judge himself. of terror, the party out of possession; every 
Their representatives (viz. the committee of| person so offending, shall be guilty of a forcible 
eight, by whom, to use the language of the|¢ry and detainer,” &c. Report, p. 140. 
judge, “the control and management of it, On the crime of forcible detainer, the 
[the burial ground,] was always heretofore ex-| learned judge and his associates remark, that 
ercised’’) leased a part of the lot, and a dwell-| 0 person who shall lawfully or peaceably enter 
ing-house erected thereon, to Samuel Stokes.| Upon, or into any lands, tenements, or othér 
the sexton, and entrusted to him, subject to| possessions, shall hold or keep the same unlaw- 
their control and directions, the care of the| fully, and with foree, and a strong hand, or 
burial ground. One of the conditions of this| Weapon, violence, menaces, or terrifying 
lease is, ** that he will not permit the dwelling | words, circumstances or actions, as aforesaid; 
or abiding on the premises of any other person| and it is hereby declared, that whatever words 
or persons than his own family, without the| or circumstances, conduct or actions, will make 
consent cf the committee.” In his evidence, | an entry forcible, under this act, shall also make 
Samuel Stokes distinctly declares, “that he|adetainer forcible or punishable in the same 
can recognize no other authority over the| manner.”-—ib. 

burial grodnd than that of the committee who| Had the judge applied the definition contain- 
appointed him, and under whom he holds his} ed in the above quotations, to the facts given 
lease.”’ Stokes live son the premises unmolest-| in evidence before him relative to the conduct 
ed, and surely the facts above stated, as well| of Edmund Shotwell and his associates, he 
as others related in the opinion, satisfactorily| would have found no difficulty, lL apprehend, in 


} 





monthly meetings, “ claimed the bare custody 


| of it. rhe quotation, therefore, is not merely 


irrelevant, but when viewed in connection with 
the evidence, it is in fact directly at variance 
with his opinion. 

After citing the authorities, the judge re- 
marks, **the operation of these legal princ?- 
ples on the application before me, for surety ot 
the peace, will be readily perceived.”’ I be- 
lieve there are few persons possessed even of 
a small share of legal knowledge, and exercis- 
ing a moderate degree of sound sense and dis- 
crimination, but must readily perceive that 
** the legal principles’’ cited by the judge, ope- 
rate on the facts before him, in a manner di- 
rectly contrary to the conclusions which he has 
drawn, and the decision given by him, 


Ina future communication, | may probably 
inquire into the effect which the junction of 
Frankford and Germantown with Green-street 
monthly meeting, since the execution of the 
trust deed, and without the consent of the other 
joint tenants, must necessarily have on the 
rights of the four monthly meetings. This 
subject is one of great interest, and must have 
a most important bearing on the whole ques- 
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tion; and as it seems to have escaped the notice | positively denied them admittance, and persist-| 


It is proper to observe, that a large ma- 


of the judge, it is the more proper that it should rT in the refusal, notwithstanding the room was) jority of the members of the mee ting for 


be strictly examined. KINSEY. | unoce upied, 


stipes | their conduct (the followers of Elias Hicks,) 

FOR THE FRIEND. iwas still more unkind. The women iF riends 

SEPARATION IN NEW YORK. | adjourned the yearly meeting on second day| 

It is known to most of the readers of the| evening, to meet on the following morning in| 
I‘riend, that the se paration of the followers of|the basement story of Rose-street meeting- 
Elias Hicks from the Society of Friends, has | house, which was built e ‘xpressly for the use of| 
commenced within the limits of New York|the women’s yearly mecting. 


The meeting} 
Yearly meeting. 


The circumstances attend- | jac cordingly asse mbled, and a re spectful appli-| 
ing it are very similar in their character to | cation was made to William Wricht, (who at-| 
those which have so grievously afflicted the | tended as one of the property committee of N.| 
Society in our own section of the country.| York monthly meeting) to open the doors of 
The same spirit of encroachment upen the the basement room, which was unoccupied, but 
rights of Friends, and the same smooth pro- | he refused todo so. The women waited nearly} 
fessions of love, of justice, and of equity, whis hianhour in the yard, exposed to the weather, 
have marked the proceedings of the separatists | and to the rude remarks and taunts of a num- 
here, are alike conspic uous among those in| ber of men, the followers of Elias and others, 
New York. It is not a litthe remarkable th: at | who had assembled to enjoy the disappoint- 
while they profess to have a violent antipa thy |ment of women Friends, and to ridicule their 
to all legal proceedings, and to view with the | mild and patient endeavours to obtain their 
most devout abhorrence every attempt to pro- jase rights. 





Several elderly females solicited | 
tect or recover the rights of property, by a re- |with much feeling, that they might be permit-| 


course to the Jaws of our common country ; | ted to enter the room, but William W right 
they appear to feel no hesitation in taking the ‘continued inexorable, and resisted all entreaty. 
law into their own hands, and violent! y seizing | |It was therefore necess: iry to seek some other| 
upon the property of Iriends, whenever they lace ommodation, and the African Methodist 
can find an opportunity. Re wardle ss of the meeting-house, having been kindly offered for 
rights of their brethren, they have unhesitating- |the purpose, the women walked there in a 
ly taken the entire possession and control of | body, the distance being about half a mile. 
nearly all the meeting houses within this yearly | As the y passed along the streets to the place 
meeting, while Friends toward whom they | provide d for their reception, the largeness of 
make such frequent and warm professions of|their number, and the seriousness which sat 
love, are locked out in the streets, or the high- |upon every countenance, attracte -d the attention | 
ways, and compelled to seek some more | jof the citizens, while the unfeeling and ungen- 
friendly shelter, where they may quietly t|tle manly manner in which they had been ex- 
down together, to worship the God of thei ir | | pe sled from their meeting-house 
fathers. The inconvenience and difficulty to|indignation of the beholders. 
which they have thus been subjected, may| ‘That the followers of Elias Hicks were fully 
be readily conceived; and even when other ac-|aware that they had departed from the doc 
commodations have been procured, these high |trines and discipline of the Society, and con- 
professors of love and equity have upbraided \templated a formal separation from Friends at 
them for the very act whic h the ‘y compelled them | the time of the yearly meeting, is obvious from 
to, and taunted them with hav ing to meet in pri | several circumstances. 
vate dwe llings, for the purpose of public wor: | A 
ship. 


excited the 


short time previous to its occurrence, | 
It will be recollected that the very men they propose xd a change in the committee ap- 


who now commit these outrages upon Friends, ipointed in New York monthly meeting to have 


in their Epistle issued from the general meet-|the care of the property, and having succeeded 
ing held in the tenth month last, make a plausi- 


jin silencing Friends, who constituted a very 
ble parade of their deep concern, “ that our 


large proportion of the members of that meet- 


In the case of women’s meeting,|suflerings are Friends; and at 





religious testimonies may never be wounded, | 
by contending for property, or asserting our 


rights:”’ and that their * ¢ onduct m: ry be regu- | | most oppressive and ove rbe aring measures, | 


lated by the rule laid down by our blessed Lord; \they procured the appointment of persons de- 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto | Within a few days of 


\ jvoted to their interests. 
you, do ye even so to them.’’ How consist- |the holding of the yearly meeting, these persons 


ently they have acted with these professions facts |altered the locks on the Rose-street house and 
mustdetermine. * By their fruits shall ye know |took the keys into their own possession. In 


them.”’ ‘The reader may find inthe pages of the |this house are de posited the books entrusted to 


Friend many sad details of disgraceful scenes, |the meeting for sufferings, for gratuitous dis- 
in which the followers of Elias Hicks, with 
these soft words upon their lips, have violently 
dispossessed Friends of their property, and for- 
forbidden them the use of it on any occasion. 


ing, and entirely debarred them from any par- | 
itic ipation in the business, by a system of the| 


tribution; and 5 a library, (chiefly adonation 
from Friends in England, ) whic h is placed 
lunder the care a the same meeting. In order 
that they might have free access to the rooms 
In New York yearly meeting similar scenes |containing the books and library, the committee 
are now acting. When the separation took |of the meeting for sufferings, specially charged 
place in the yearly meeting, and Friends were | with the care of them, have keys of their own; 
desirous of retiring from the rude and boister-|and with a view to render these keys useless, 
ous tumult raised by Elias Hicks and his follow-|and to deprive the committee of admission, the 


ers, into the basement story, one of the com-|locks were altered by direction of the followers 
mittee appointed to the care of the property, |of Elias Hicks. 





their meet- 
ing he ld previous to the yearly meeting, 
they adjourned to meet at the Hester-street 
|meeting-house during the week of the yearly 
meeting. At the aj pointed time Friends ac- 
cordingly went there, but the gates were lock- 
ed against them, and admittance refused. 


The committee charged with the care of 


the Indian concern were also :efused an en- 
trance into the Rose-street meeting-house, 


| where they had regularly adjourned to meet. 
‘These several instances in which the use of 
their meeting-houses was denied to Friends 


during the session of the yearly meeting, suffi- 
ciently manifested the spirit by which the ad- 
herents of E. H. were actuated, and gave 
warning of what was to be expected from them 
in the subordinate meetings. 

The monthly meeting of New York conven- 
ed on 4th day, the 4th of 6th month, at Rose- 
street meeting-house. 
I'riends had issued advices to its subo rdinate 
meetings, and appointed a committee to attend 
with them. This committee were accordingly 
present at the monthly meeting of New York, 
and presented the extracts from the yearly 
meeting, which the clerk declined reading, 
and proceeded with other business which was 
on the minutes. As this act sufficiently evinced 
the determination of the party to reject the 
advices of the yearly meeting, and also its com- 
mittee, and amounted to a virtual secession 
from the body, Friends, in order to maintain 
the discipline and order of Society, quietly 
withdrew to another part of the house, appoint- 
ed a clerk, and adjourned the monthly meeting 
to 6th day morning following, at the same 
house. ‘The persons who complied with this 


-| adjournment were about one half the men, and 


more than one half of the women Friends. 


| The followers of E. H. remained together and 


proceeded with the transaction of their busi- 
ness. On 6th day morning, Friends went to 
ithe meeting-house agreeably to the adjourn- 
ment, and found it fastened up, and the gates 
of the yard locked against them. Whitehead 
Hicks, and others of the separatists, were sta- 
tioned on the footway before the house, and 
replied to the respectful solicitations of Friends 
for adinission into their house, by refusing to 
open it. Friends continued to assemble in the 


street opposite the house, until a company of 


between three and four hundred men and 
women were collected, and finding that the ad- 
herents of Elias Hicks persisted in refusing to 
suffer them to enter the meeting-house, they 
quietly removed to the Medica | College in 
Duane-street, where the men’s yearly meeting 
had been held, and which was again kindly 
tendered for the use of Friends. 

The adherents of Elias Hicks having thus 
expelled Friends froin the occupancy of their 
own property, it became necessary to seek 
some place for holding meetings for worship, 
and it was concluded to meet for the present 
on Ist and 4th days in the College. 

On the following Ist day, meetings were ac- 
cordingly held there; and although the notice 
of this conclusion was confined almost exclu- 
sively to Friends, yet a large audience collect- 


The yearly meeting of 
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ed, exceeding considerably, as I was informed, 
the whole number of those who assembled 
with Elias Hicks’ party, in both the meeting 
houses. 

The meetings in the college were held 
with much solemnity, and will long be re- 
membered by those who were present as sea- 
sons of divine favour and consolation. 

The division in the monthly 
Flushing took place on fifth day, the 5th of 
6th month. The separatists acted.with their 
usual violence, and manifested, by fruits of an- 
ger and bitterness, what spirit they were of. 
In the meeting for worship, Nicholas Brown 
addressed the audience on the excellence of 
love, declaring it to be the substance of all 
true religion, and asserting, moreover, that 
he was so filled with it, that he could neither 
judge nor condemn any, but leave every one 
to act as was most consistent with the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. He also laid it 
down as a rule, that wherever a person judged 
the conduct of a brother, or condemned him, 
it was certain evidence that he had no reli- 
gion, but was a mere “ hypocrite, a whited se- 
pulchre, full of dead men’s bones, &c. &c.’ 
In a few minutes after he closed this decla- 
mation, the monthly meeting proceeded to its 
business. A worthy minister and member of the 
meeting then laid the extracts from the yearly 
meeting of Friends on the table, and informed 
that a part of the committee appointed to at- 
tend the subordinate meetings were now pre- 
sent—desiring also that the extracts should be 
read. ‘The calm and mild expression of these 
few sentences produced such an effect on this 
preacher of charity, that he sprang upon his 
feet, and commenced a most vehement attack 
on the Friend who had just spoken, declaring 
that he “had been guilty of the most horrid 
breach of trust, and had now come into meet- 
ing with a lie in his mouth, and in order to hide 
it, was obliged to tell two more, worse than the 
first.’’ ‘The touch of the spear of Ithuriel, in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, did not more instanta- 
neously transform the arch fiend into his true 
shape, than the few and simple words which 


had been uttered, unmasked the covering of 


love and charity in which Nicholas Brown 
had disguised the real bitterness of his spirit. 
His own adherents were struck with astonish- 
ment, and several awkward apologies for his 
conduct were attempted to be made. The 
followers of Elias Hicks having transacted 
their business, in which Friends took no part, 
it was proposed that they should withdraw, and 
permit Friends to go on with theirs. Samuel 
Bowne, Townsend Hawkshurst, and one or two 
others, seemed disposed to prevent Friends 


from remaining in the house ; but others of 


the party, who had more feeling and consider- 
ation, overruled them, and at length they qui- 
etly withdrew. Inthe women’s meeting, how- 
ever, they were not so accommodating, for 
although they had finished their business, they 
refused to leave the house for Friends, who, 
after sitting yntil near five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, were obliged to retire into the men’s 
apartment, where ineeting had concluded. It 
may be proper to remark that the key of 


Flushing meeting house was in the keeping of 
a Friend, who was appointed to the charge of| voice of the clerk was drowned, &c 


meeting of 





the property. Just previous to the monthly) The words of “ The Friend” are “ hisses, 
meeting, while this Friend was absent from} shouts, clapping of hands, stamping of feet, 
home, one of the followers of Elias Hicks slily| nay, (among some of the young people, 
entered his house, and carried off the key,| ¢ urses and imprecations c ombined to raise so 
without the knowledge or consent of the care-) horrible a din, that the voice of the clerk was 
taker of the property. Considering this as a| drowned, &c.’’ which is a very different state- 
great exploit, he triumphantly related it to some! ment, implying, not that the din was created 
of his fellow believers, who, having a higher| by the curses and imprecations, as ‘Thomas 
sense of justice and honesty than himself, re-| | M‘Clintock tries to make it out, but that 
probated the act, and insisted on his returning| curses and imprecations were heard in that 
it, which he did. (horrible din. ‘That ‘Thomas M‘Clintock, and 
During the discussion which took place in| many other persons, should not have heard 
the women’s monthly meeting, whether the ex- them, i is in no way surprising, for his seat was 
tracts from the yearly meeting should be read| near the preacher's galle sry, and the impreca- 
or not, one of the committee appointed by the| tions were from some of the young people in 
separate yearly meeting to visit the subordinate! the other part of the meeting; and such were 
meetings, very adroitly conveyed away from|the clamour and tumult, that persons could 
the clerk’s table the printed copy of the ex-| only distinguish accurately what was passing 
tracts, which had been laid there to be seats near them. I have conversed with persons 
and unperceived by most present, was proceed- | myse lf who were present and did not hear 
ing, with great deliberation, to deposit them|them; but their negative testimony did not, 
in her pocket. ‘This singular transaction be- land ‘annot disprove the evidence of those 
ing observed by a person who sat near her, she} who not only heard the imprecations, Dut 
communicated the fact to the meeting, andj could repeat the words used. 
several pertinent observations were made on| hen Witt: nlen denies ek Mle 
the impropriety and indelicacy of such an act.| ,,. . , 
The adherents of Elias, however, defended) Hicks sala “ Don’t let him.(j. ¢. the clerk 
her, on the ground that she only wished to read | read it, — ceereni> to Rie Sele eae ty 
them, and it was acknowledged that they were| Samuel Parsons: that he cid os these words 
put on the table to be cael We ke te diel WO have the evidence of a Friend who sat 
emieand: deat’ i wes teat ibe wale placed| Within two of him, and who has repeatedly 
on the table to be read, but not by each indi- stated this fact. 
vidual in the meeting—it was the clerk’s duty Thomas M‘Clintock also denies that Elias 
to read them—they were the property of the| Hicks assisted in pulling Samuel Mott over 
meeting, and no individual had a right to ap-| the gallery railing. That he not only did this, 
propriate them to her own use, and moreover) but pushed the Friend who sat by him aside, 
that they were not likely to be read to much) in order to make room for Samuel Mott, we 
advantage in the recesses of the friend's pocket. | have the authority of that very Friend for as- 
After some further discussion, the commit-|serting. No one, I presume, will deny that 
tee-woman replaced the extracts on the table, the clear, positive assertions of these Friends, 
stating that she had taken them with a view of|as to what occurred in the immediate sphere 
shortening the controversy ; supposing, as they of their own observation and to themselves, is 
were “the bone of contention,” that if re er stronger proof of the facts than any demial 
moved out of the way the matter would be set! « Thomas M‘Clintock’s can be to the con- 
at rest. As the committee were appointed oan Our readers may judge of the com- 
‘to give such assistanée and advice in all cases} petency of Thomas M‘Clintock as a witness 
that may transpire, as they shall be enabled,” | in this case by what he next tells us—that, al- 
she might have thought the abstraction of the! though he sat within a few benches of the gal- 
extracts from the table to be the most effectual) lery, and was steadily looking at the clerk’s 
amd pertinent assistance she was able to render| seat the whole time, he did not see any person 
inthe case. It serves to show, however, what! attack George Jones in the rough manner re- 
artifices persons are capable « of resorting to|lated in our account. The 
when engaged in supporting a bad cause. How) the less true because’ 
little regard musta yearly meeting’s committee 
possess for the solemnity, the decorum, or the} 
order of a religious assembly, 


statement is not 
Thomas M‘Clintock did 
| not see the act, and his confession that he did 
not see it, only shows how completely his at- 
when its mem-|tention was absorbed by the intense 
bers stoop to such petty tricks to accomplis hj of something else that was passing. 

their ends! K. 


interest 
That he 
lis not now conscious of having witnessed it, or 
that he did not at the time see it, no more 
| proves our statement to be false, than the in- 
Having lately been shown a paper signed|*tenton of a gay and animated circle of 
with the name of Thomas M‘Clintock, ir |friends to the ae hours, is an evidence 
which he professes to give a circumstantial that the clock in the corner has ceased to re- 
narrative of the proceedings of the New York | ?°™ them. 
yearly meeting, and roundly taxes the account; Except the unintentional error in “ The 
published in “* The Friend” with falsehood, I Friend”’ respecting the numbers who met at 
have been induced to examine it. The first| the college, 
thing I have to remark is his own false quota-|ed by 
tion from our account. He makes “ The! of our statement which Thomas M‘Clintock 
Friend” say that “curses and impre cations| denies. 1 have shown, I trust, that his denial 
combined to raise so. horrible a din, that the} does not affect in the least the truth of our 
inarrative. 


FOR THE FRIEND, 


‘and that error has been correct- 
us.) these are the only material points 
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We have had in our hands for some time, a 
communication, at considerable length, from a 
valued correspondent, on the subject of the 
forcible entry by Edmund Shotwell and others. 
The ground which our correspondent intend- 
ed to take in the course of his argument hav- 
ing been in some measure occupied by the 
articles that have already appeared on that 
subject, we forbear publishing it in its present 
form, although we shall take advantage of some 
of his suggestions in a few remarks we design 
to make. 

In the first place, we wish our readers to be 
aware, that the attempt of the separatists to 
possess themselves of the burial ground, is a 
part of the system they have been uniformly | 
pursuing. Notwithstanding the public noto- 
riety of their proceedings, in setting up a dis- 
tinct yearly meeting—in withdrawing, through- 
out the subordinate meetings, from commu- 
nion with those members of our Society who} 


ratists, in the origin of this difficulty, foresaw 
the use which might be made of these circum- 
stances in exciting the popular feeling by the 
cry of persecution. 





| 


which it is not morally competent for us, or 
any body of men, to divert from its original 
trust purposes. 


maintained a tone, we had almost said of de | iated under a certain compact, called the dis- 


fiance, in relation to the orders for interment] ce ipline of the Society. 


which the committee of the Northern District 
meeting have repeatedly offered to the parents 
and relatives of the deceased. But nothing— 
not even the sorrows of the chamber of death, 
could soften the stern determination of party 
spirit. “J would sooner bury the child in my 
garden,’ was the memorable answer of a near 
and aged relative to an application of the kind. 

Let us now inquire how far this conduct 
will admit of justification. 

If, as they allege, the members of the late 
monthly meeting of Green-street could not ac- 
|cept our orders for interment without a com- 
promise of principle, how could we allow 
|theirs to pass, without trampling on the au- 
thority of the quarterly meeting? Ours is as 
much a stand for the sake of principle as theirs 
can possibly be; and besides, Friends had 
the quiet possession of the grave yard, a cir- 


adhere to the established order—in counte- le umstance which ought certainly to turn the 
nancing ministers who promulgate doctrines| acale in our favour with every impartial man. 


incompatible with those held by Friends—not- 
withstanding numbers of them have been dis- 
owned by their monthly meetings, the sepa- 
ratists still evince a design of passing them- 
selves off constituting the Society of| 
riends, and a determination to get into their| 
own possession, and to prevent Friends from| 
using the meeting-houses of the Society. The 
pages of this journal contain many records of 
the manner in which this determination has 
been acted upon. 
we do not hesitate to say, have often been ille- 
gal and violent, the separatists have gained 
possession of a large number of our meeting-' 
houses; and if Friends have not been compel- 
led (as asserted by a taunting witness before 
Judge King) to meet in wheel-wright shops 
and out-houses, instead of their regular places 
of worship, it has not been from the forbear-| 
ance of the separatists. 

This forcible detainer of our property has} 
taken place in meetings where Friends furm- 
ed a majority, and enjoyed the actual posses- 
sion, and has been effected in many cases in a| 
manner which would subject the parties en-| 
tering to a criminal prosecution at law. 


as 


No part of this general system of seizure) 


has been more unjustifiable than that pursued 
in relation to the burial ground. 
we may remark, that our friends in the coun- 
try will find it difficult to judge from the plan 
generally followed by them in respect to in- 
ternments----of the strong necessity which 
compels the proprietors of burial grounds i ina 
large city to be very w watchful in their regula- 
tions. ‘The small expense of an interment in 
our ground compared with the charges made} 
in others, obliges Friends to guard with great- 
er strictness than might otherwise be neces-| 
sary, the orders for interment. ‘This is the 
true reason for that system of vigilance, and 
that distinction made in the orders between 
members and others, which have been adopt- 
ed by Friends. 

We have reason to believe, that the sepa- 


By various means, which, | 


| 
And here}! 


If the separatists do not choose to bury their 





It becomes, therefore, 
in a manner identified with our principles, As 
faithful trustees we must maintain cur claim; 
for our tile to the property is good or bad, as 
we are supporting the principles and discipline 
of the Society or not. If, as we maintain, and 
as we have proved, you are not the Society, 
but separatists from its doctrine and discipline, 
then are you wrongfully and forcibly with- 
holding from its true owners, all the property 
of the Society which you now occupy. 

In this point of view, the question between us 
is one that concerns every Christian denomina- 
tion in the land. It is no less than this----whether 
members of a religious Society, seceding trom 
its doctrines and discipline, can lay claim to the 
church property? If they can, then is it a pre- 
mium held out for schism and discord ; an in- 
centive to ambitious and turbulent men to dis- 
turb the peace of the Christian world. 

We repeat, that there is nothing in the New 
Testament to forbid such an appeal to the law 
as Friends in this city aie now about to make. 


dead in our ground according to our regula-}'That the cause may be speedily tried and 


tions, why not seek some other place of inter-| 


ment, until their 
a court of justice ? 


issued, is our earnest wish; for the deter- 


rights could be established in| mination of this matter is essential to the re- 


storation of peace and quiet; and let the de- 


This was the course pursued by our Friends} cision be what it may, we shall rejoice to be 
in the country when excluded by the se para-| plac ed by it once more in that tranquil seclu- 


tists from our mee ting- houses. 


The *y protest-| sion from public gaze, out of which this un- 


ed against what they deemed an invasion of| happy schism has dragged our Society. 


their rights, and met elsewhere for divine 
worship. 
cite the popular feeling. In burying 
dead in ground of which they have quiet pos- 
session, there could be no parade of hunting 
for trustees to scale the walls and break the 
locks, while the friends of the deceased were 
waiting with the corpse in the street on ac- 
count of this sham detainment! As if the 
men who could clamber over the wall into the 
ground to dig the grave, could not in the same 
manner enter it to open the gate, whenever 
‘the +y pleased! 

But, say these people, the Christian reli- 
| gion forbids us to go to law;—and does not 
ithe Christian religion forbid you hkewise to 
resort to violence and force? Is it in break- 
ing locks and forcing open doors—in seizing 
Society within 
your reach, that you seek to exe mplify ‘the pre- 
cept of turning ‘the other cheek---of giving 
up the cloak also? 

The truth is, that the same miserable so- 
phistry by which the doctrines of Christianity 
have been perverted in the mind of your great 
leader, has perplexed and confounded the plain | 
moral duties and relations of that inestimable 
system. 


/upon all the property of the 





There is nothing, in the whole of the| 


But no—this course would not ex-} - 
their | 


} 





| 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
It is believed the following stanzas have never ap- 
peared in print in this country. The circumstances 
under which they were written are interesting. Two 
young persons of high rank,moving in the very vortex 
of fashionable folly, had contracted an engagement for 
marriage. Before its consummation, the young man 
was obliged by ill health to absent himself for a.con- 
siderable period of time. Returning, he found a most 
important change in the object of his affections, who 
had been taught, during his absence, to place her 
hopes on “things above,” and, consequently, ceased 
to derive gratification from that which had formerly 
afforded her pleasure. Upon one occasion, after being 
strongly urged to attend a ball, her denials were met 
with the question, “What! have you abandoned all 
pleasure?” These verses were composed in reply. 


In the gay scenes of life I was happiness wooing, 
But | felt in its stead disappointment and wo— 
I found I was only a phantom pursuing— 
Never once could | grasp it—oh never, no, no! 


But in the bright paths which you call melancholy, 
J experience delight which the world can not know; 

O would you but tread them you'd smile at your folly, 
Nor again wish to leave them—no, never, no, no. 


As I now bid adieu to the world’s fancied pleasure, 
You pity my weakness—alas! did you know, 
The joys of religion, that best hidden treasure, 
Would you bid me renounce them?—no, surely, no, 
no! 


New Testament, to forbid a resort to the con-| On life’s stormy ocean my Saviour descried me, 


stituted authorities of the land on a question 
like this. It is an appeal for the restoration 
of public and private tranquillity----for the just 
settlement of irreconcileable claims. 

We have, in truth, no power of choice as 
honest stewards in the matter. 
of the Society of Friends is a trust estate, 


Where billows beat loudly, and waves rudely blow; 
Through its tempests and dangers he offered to guide 
me— 
Oh could I turn from him ?—no, never, no, no! 


You'll surely rejoice when I say I've received, 
What alone can give peace while we sojourn ‘below, 


The property! ] know by experience in whom I've believed— 


Shall I give up this anchor ?—no, never, no, no! 


It is held for the benefit of 
‘They have ace ordingly | |those professing certain articles of faith, asso- 


ee 


